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_ THE MODERN FARCE, ENTITLED 
“ EXCOMMUNICATION.” 


“ Know thyself,”"—was a celebrated sentence written in the 


temple of Apollo at Delphi.* Of the six hundred and thirteen | : ? 
precepts—(N)$?) 4°" )—delivered unto us by our teacher Moses, |} favourite pantomime, for our school-emancipated children, will no — 


less a stage satisfy our “ conscript fathers” than the metropolis of 


I know not one, which is more ‘difficult for ordinary mortals to 
put into practice than this maxim of Heathen philosophy. 


We can, with unerring minuteness, write a map of the cerebral © 
qualifications of our neighbour’s mind, we can divide and subdivide 


the regions of his brain, and weigh out, as with an apothecary’s 
scale, the exact amount of his good and bad qualities;—we can 


analyze with a scrupulous exactness, and as we dissect each 


minute fault, with a double-edged knife—* with one brow screwed © 


up to the forehead, and another hanging down to the chin,’—we 
can shake our heads, and say, “ We like not that.” At this mo- 
ment, could the heathen precept be made practicable, could a true 
and honest mirror be placed before our ‘ mind’s eye,” wherein 
we could distinctly see our inward, as we behold the outward man, 
wherein we could see and read ourselves, as we are, not as we 


seem, O what a blush of crimson shame would mantle our — 
cheeks, and urge us, in spite of ourselves, to wipe out our own — 


faults ere we legislate over our neighbour's ! 

Perhaps, even now, whilst I moralize myself, could such a 
magic mirror be placed before my eye, and the words “ Know thy- 
self,” were to mect my gaze, I, too, might hang down my head 


7 blushingly, lay down my moralizing pen, look to my own faults, | 
| and cease to scrutinize those of my fellow-beings. But we know | 


not ourselves, it is a lesson we rarely study, rarely practise, rarely 


acquire, 
__ “Know thyself,” says the bitterest enemy Judaism or Christi- 
anity ever had, “is an excellent precept; but it belongs only to. 


God to put it into practice.”t In charity, then, let us say, that 


when a body of Israelites took upon themselves the responsibility 


of excommunicating a portion of their brethren, they knew not 


“ writing in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, those 
sentences which are celebrated by all men; viz.: ‘Know thyself,’ and 
Nothing too much.’ (Plato, The Protagoras, Vol. 5, p. 134.) “ahh 
Socrates, He therefore enjoins a man to recognise the soul, he who gives 
him this injunction—to know himself.” (Plato, The First Alcibiades. 
Sydenham’s and Taylor’s Version, Vol. 1. p. 85.) 

r Connais-toi toi-méme est un excellent précepte, mais il n’appartient 
{ua Dieu de le mettre en pratique: quel autre que lui peut connaitre son 
*ssence?” (Euvres de Voltaire. Dictiennaire Philosophique, tom. premier, 
Paris, 1821. 


globe? 


 themselves,—let us in charity impute that to their blindness, 


which they could not have done with their eyes open. We have 
heard of the Egyptian darkness of old, which lasted for three 
days; but the Egyptians felt their darkness, and obtained light: 

our darkness has lasted for years, and we grope in the midst of it — 


yet. Isay we; for it would ill become me to proclaim myself a 


| beacon of light, free from all taint or defect, seeing that I, too, 


have the blood of our common mother Eve in my veins, who, eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, acquired the dear-bought knowledge of 
good and evil! 
~ And how long are we to suffer this dark and dreary mist to 
hang over our drowsy eyelids? How long is this ludicrous farce 


to be performed for the amusement of our ever-watchful oppo- 


nents? Or, if this play needs must be gone on with, as a 


the world? Must London be the arena wherein to display their 
fiery zeal to the best advantage? Must it be precisely here, — 
where our every act and movement—both by friends and foes—_ 
are watched and scrutinized with-a never-failing clairvoyance, and 


where with a thousand paper tongues our deeds are blazoned forth, — 
apply the microscope to each defect—scrutinize, anatomize, and |} 


and sent upon the wings of lightning into all the quarters of the — 
How long are the few antiquated gentlemen the main — 
supporters and upholders of ‘‘anathema” to confer upon us all 
What if the almighty was as of yore to descend on earth, 
and with an out-stretched arm to proclaim the downfall of Lon- 
don! What, if our father Abraham was to rise from the 
grave, and say, ‘‘O, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: peradventure ten shall be found there,” QO, 
ye oily saints of God, ye anointed lords of the synagogue, 1 ask 


you, would our father Abraham,—who, instead of excommuni- 


cating the Sodomites, could pray for them,—would he go among 
you to seek for the ten righteous men? Which of you would be 


|. the first to present yourself as a candidate tithe, for the redemp- | 
tion of the metropolis of our Heaven-blessed Queen? Would 


that I had you around me at this moment, I would ask you all 
and singly, Is it you? Or you? Or you?—What, ali silent! And 


ye are the men forsooth to fight the battles of the Lord! 


The heathens tell us of a certain Medea, who, flying from her 


* It is not long ago, since a certain circumstance occurred, which, could 
I throw a veil over it, | would cover it and hide it, as Achan of old hid the 
Babylonish garment; but it will not be hidden, for, like the stolen garment, 
and the two hundred shekels of silver, “ it is an accursed thing.” I refer to — 
the funeral of the late B. Elkin, Esq. Scarce was the fact known, than it 
flew like lightning through the CAristion metropolis, and from thence into all 
quarters of the globe. A talented and highly respectable Christian journal 
(** Douglas Jerrold’s’’) published a prominent article on the subject, entitled 
“Intolerance of the Jews,” overlooking at the same time the undoubted 
fact, that the Jewish Chronicle” (which represents the general feeling of 
the Jewish public) strongly condemned those and all similar proceedings. 
Could the high-minded Christian editor have counted the “Intolerant Jews" 
by the ancient method of numbering “every male by their poll,” he would 
have found the “ Intolerant Jews” dwindle away into a few respectadie 
old gentlemen, whose blind but sincere zeal for the venerable religion of © 
their forefathers, has made them forget those better and nobler feelings, 
which, in spite of themselves, lie dormant in their breast. ) 
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father AZtes, whom she had betrayed, by aiding Jason to obtain 
the “golden fleece,” cruelly cut her own brother, Absyratus, in 
pieces, in order to retard her father’s progress in his pursuit.* Ye 
over-righteous, modern Medeas, ye cut your brethren to pieces, 
with the spiritual knife, and y° retard, not only them, but your- 
selves, in the pursuit—not of runaway thieves, but in the pursuit 
of union, tolerance, and self-emancipation. , 

And say that ye do it with no ill-will, that ve are only doing a 

disagreeable duty, and that, like Cosmo, Duke of. Florence, ye 

‘would proclaim, that scripture only bids you to forgive your 
enemies, and not your friends.t Say, that you creep beneath the 
mantle of antiquated laws, and shield yourselves behind a wall of 
dusty folios ; say what you will, twist and twine and torture your 
act into as many arguments as there are days in the year, it de- 
serves no better name than intolerance. 

And, says the celebrated Bacon, “as it addeth deformity to 
the ape to be so like a man, so the similitude of superstition to 
religion makes it the more deformed.”{ Render intolerance in 

place of superstition (which is the milder term), and the metaphor — 
holds good in our case. | 

Nor would I have you, ye excommunicated children of Israel, for 
a moment to suppose me your champion, one who would hold you 
up as models for modern reformation—far be it from me to tread 
on such slippery ground; as I know you not for sinners, so 
know I you not for saints, for me it is sufficient to know that you are 
my fellow-beings, thrown like myself, by a Beneficent Being, upon 
this wide world, to live in peace and amity together. Grant me, 
QO Heaven, strength of mind, grant me health of body, and 
health of soul, to promulgate the doctrine of divinity which needs 
no inspiration, that law of nature which needs no interpretation, 


that rule of reason which wants no explanation — Religious | 


tolerance | | | 
There is a certain class of (so called) evils which are often im- 
- posed upon us both by natural and artificial laws, in order that. 
good may ensue, when such is the case, it becomes both the 
strong and the weak, the young and the old, to bear them with 
patience and resignation; but when evils are imposed upon us 
which result in greater evils still, when beginning with dissension, 
we end in contention, when leaving behind us the flowery path of 
concord, we enter into the thorny road of discord; where is the 
sense, where the reason, where the law, human or divine, which 
bids us ‘‘ onward” in such a course ? ee 


For years this ‘ anathema” has.had its existence among us in 
this enlightened land, for years it has been promulgated among a | 
people priding itself in saying o’ns 59.6 And where is the 


grain of good that it has accomplished? | Where is the single 
sinner that it has rescued from the grasp of Satan? Where is 
the iota of religion that it has promoted ? ‘“ ‘ Where ’—and echo 
answers——‘Where ?’” Ask where is the derision, the contempt, and 
the scorn that this ‘ anathema”’ has created, and I answer, every- 
where ; justice despises it, reason laughs at it, and common sense 
There was atime, when the word * anathema” struek terror 
into the soul of man—there was a time, when a human bein 
would sooner have been laid shroudless in his cold grave, than 
incur the dread penalty of excommunication—there was a- time, 
when even kings and emperors on their thrones turned pale at its 
very sound, Now it is somewhat different: we grieve for that 
which prompts “anathema” and smile at ‘ anathema” itself. 
Away with it- then, away with it, for-as-a cannon fired at a feather, 
go is a feather blown at a cannon—harmless— not only harmless, 
but dudicrous. 
And is not-the very idea of excommunication in the middle of 


* Vide Professor Duncan's Note to Cicero’s Oration tor the M 
Law, Vol. 1. p. 4%. | 

Vide Bacon's Essay “ Of Revenge.” 

+ Vide Bacon's Essay ‘‘ Of Superstition.” 

Alllsracl are brothers.” 


amilian 


merchant ask your leave to deal withthem? Will the mechani. 


| frightened them into obedience? As much as was Mount Athos 


ficial thunder ; where, then, is the good of this modern farce? 


| and thank thy God that he no longer permits thy fiery zeal to be 
|| an instrument of destruction; thank thy heavenly Father, that he 


|| entreat thy Maker with truth and sincerity to open thine eyes, to 
| being who puts his foot on the neck of his fellow-man, and says, 


| theef | 


“not grant a moment’s respite to thy. erring brother, and yet darest 


| the institution of society itself.” . . 


| commentators remark, ‘ Demolish the cask, but let not the wine run out.’ 


|| have walked, a certain repulsive personage met him, and demanded of him 


the nineteenth century ridiculous? Why, a shuttlecock jp the 
hands of a female child is not endowed with less importance tha, 
is this much talked-of “anathema.” Do the excommunicated eat 
less, sleep less, drink less, or breathe less, since they have pee, 
brought to judgment? Have the rays of God’s sun kept entirely 
to your ‘“ Goshen” and ceased to shine upon theirs? Does an ex: 
of your corn produce one grain more than theirs? Or does the 
corolla of your rose-tree produce one stamen more than theirs? 
And if you cannot enlist nature to take your part, have yo, 
greater influence with man—with reasonable man? Will the 


want your license to work for them? Will the labourer see, Fe 
your permission to dig for them? Well, then, where is th J 
policy of the act ? Grant that you have a right* to inflict thy 
penalty on your refractory members—grant that, “when your 
right eye offends you,” you have a right ‘‘ to pluck it out and cast. 
it from you;”” but, stid/, where is the policy of the deed? Has jt 


of old moved by the threatening epistle of Xerxes,t as much as 
was the naturalist Cuvier subdued by the menaces of the evil one, 
precisely so much were the anathematized terrified by your arti- 


Methinks I hear a red-hot zealot, who, if he could, would 
annihilate me with his tongue, exclaim: “ Raca! if this anathema 
be so entirely harmless, why hold it up to scorn and contempt?” 

Angry brother, cease thy rage, fall down prostrate to the 
ground, clasp thy hands together, lift up thine eyes to heaven, 


permits thee to live in a country and clime where fanaticism has _ 
lost its sting, where thy threatening hand is “ dried up,” as was 
the hand of Jeroboam of old. Canst thou add one prayer more, 


show thee how infamous, how degrading and disgusting is that 
“Thus worship, thus think, thus believe, or J will excommunicate — | 


And art thou thyself, poor worm, so inexorable, so merciless in 
thy impotence, that in the brief span of thy existence thou canst 


y Judge, with the 


thyself to go into the presence of an dlmighty 
frown. of wrforgiveness still lowering on thy brow! | 


* Mendelssohn, speaking on this subject, says, “ But they will still appeal 
to the law of nature. Every society,” say they, “has a right of expeiling; 
why should a religious society not have it too?” I reply, ‘‘ This is just 

where a religious society forms an exception.” By virtue of a higher law, 
no society can exercise a right, which goes right against the main object of 
“ Reader, whichever external 
church, synagogue, or mosque you may belong to, inquire and see whether 
you shall not discover more true religion amongst the multitude of the 
anathematized, than among the incomparably greater multitude of those 
who anathematizedthem.” . . . “And is there a possibility of com- 
pletely severing anathema from civil consequences? I think | have truly 
observed in another place, that the introducing of ecclesiastical discipline 
without injuring civil happiness, resembles the answer. of the Most High 
Judge to the accuser: ‘ He is in thy hands; but spare his life!’ Or, as the 


Not having a copy of Mendelssohn’s “ Jerusalem” in the original at hand, | 
take this quotation from the English version by Samuel. Soa 
_ T The Epistle of Xerxes runsthus: “ Othou wretched, wretched Athos, 
whose top now reaches to the skies; I charge thee, make not thy stones t00 
big for my works, and difficult to be wrought: if thou do, I will cut thee 
into pieces, and cast thee into the sea.” Plutarch’s Morals, Of Anger, Vol. |. 
p.47. English Version, | 


} It is said of Cuvier, that, one day walking where Aineas is said t0 


worship. ‘No, I will not worship you,” said Cuvier. ‘ Yes, you must, 
sald the horrible. ‘‘ No, I shall not,” replied the other. “ Then,” said the 
demon, “if you will not, I will eat you.” Cuvier eyed him deliberately ; 
and, instead of defying him, as no doubt he might have done, preferred fall- 
ing back upon the natural history lessons of his mundane life, and said: 


‘ 
“ Horns and cloven feet—graminivorous,—you eat me, nonsense!” 
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And art thou to punish thy fellow-man for his sins to God, and | 


shalt thou thyself be held guiltless for the same in the day of thy 
judgment? Art thou without sin? Art thow free from all taint 
and imperfection? Say that thou art, and here is my brow for 
thee to throw thy pebbles at. Art thou without sin ? Yes, or 
no? Neither canst thou utter without shame (for to proclaim 
thyself sinless were false). ‘* How wretched it is,” says the great 
orator, “ not to be able to deny what it is shameful to confess!"* 
Give me thy hand, brother sinner; confess that thy zeal has 
misled thee, say that thou wilt no longer imbibe the chloroform of 


intolerance to deaden thy sensibility of brotherly love—say that 


thou hast no right to dictate to thy brother a system of divinity — 
say with the moralist: “ He who shows hatred against the sinner 
instead of exercising it against the sin, condemns himsel ;’—say 
thus much, and I will proclaim thee—and I will honour thee—as 
aman of reason and common sense. 


Hertz Ben Pincuas. 


POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
‘SIXTH LECTURE OF THE REV. DR. RAPHALL. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 21, the sixth lecture of this highly interesting 


course, ‘‘ On the Post-Biblical History of the Jews,’’ was delivered in 


the Theatre of the Philosophical Institution, by Dr. Raphall. The 
Lecturer commenced by observing, that at the close of his last lecture 
he had given an account of those measures which the Emperor Adrian 


employed, in order successfully to extinguish the Jewish body 
- politic; and here he would remark, that in the whole post-bibdlical 
| history of the Jews there was no feature so astonishing as the rapidity || 
_ with which they recovered from the severest blows, the elasticity with 

which they contrived to keep up their freedom of opivion, when the 


| most crushing measures were employed against them. Within fifty 


years from the first war, during which they suffered ‘so severely, and 


for the greater half of that period they were in a most degraded and 


| miserable condition —- within fifty years from that period, we found 
them sufficiently recovered to sustain another struggle, far more widely 
' extended and lasting in its duration; and when the contest had a_ 
second time been decided against them, when the policy of Adrian had 
discovered the measures which, by depriving them of instructors and | 


of the means of instruction, must eventually drive them to amalgamate 


with the great mass,— we were surprised to find that, within forty 


vears from the time that Adrian decreed the extermination of the 
Rabbins, they were not only influential as before, but they were recog- 
nised by the State and countenanced and favoured by the Roman 


Emperors. There were two great causes for this, the one external — 


their wide dispersion; the second internal — the firmness of their faith 
and hope, which no disappointment could shake, which no miscarriage 
or failure could extinguish. With respect to their wide-spread disper- 
sion, we found that even at that remote period they were already settled 
in Very great numbers throughout the Roman empire, and the whole of 
Central Asia. They had spread to the East, as far as China; to the 
South, as far as Arabia and Abyssinia; to the Norih and West, beyond 
the Danube and the Rhine. 
zone to work against the Rabbins who inhabited Palestine and the 
adjacent countries, the bulk of the nation were beyond his power, either 


trom the circumstance of their dwelling out of his dominions, or be- 
cause a sense of decency and of his own interest prevented him from 
wreaking his vengeance on those communities who were living peace-— 


ably in various parts of his empire, and the taxes paid by whom formed 
4 considerable branch of income to the Roman exchequer, This first 
cause, no doubt, operated successfully to secure their physical safety. 


But the second cause had a far rreater influence on their future for-- 


‘unes. The hopes and faith of the Jews were founded on the promises 
of God, as recorded in prophecy. These promises could not, by any 


“possibility, fail, however much those who undertook to expound and 


to interpret them mizht be mistaken in their computation of the times, 
or in their estimate of the means to be employed. For instance, 
Barcocab pretended to be the Messiah. The event, however, falsified 
his pretensions, and proved clearly that he was neither the man, nor 
Was his the time or the means indicated by prophecy. But his failure 
did not by any means invalidate the truth of that propliecy, nor did it 
by any means lessen or interfere with the faith which the people p'aced 


f, * Cicero. Oration xvi. Second against Antony, Vol. 2, p. 277. Pro- 
*ssor Duncan’s Version. 


However vigorously Adrian might have — 
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in the truth of prophecy. While Barcocab was forgotten; while his 
name was consigned to infamy, and the Jews turned the designation 
that he had adopted — Barcocab, “ Son of the Star,” into Barcozab, 


** Son of the Lie,” they still looked with firm expectation for the reali- 


sation of every promise that had been made to them. While Barcocab 
was forgotten, and his memory consigned to infamy as an impostor, 


| Rabbi Akibah, who had supported his claims, had never been held 


otherwise than in the highest estimation — his authority had never 
been for a moment questioned, nor had the slightest reproach ever been 
addressed by the Jews to his memory. The cause of this, no doubt, 
arose from the fact, that the few Rabbins who survived had been mostly 


_his disciples, and were naturally tenacious of the reputation of their 


teacher. But there was a much stronger cause in the fact, that the 
people were convinced that Rabbi Akibah’s principles were right, 
though the application of them was a mistake; and for that he paid a 
sufficient penalty. Thus, externally as well as interaally, the Jews 
were fortified against the attempts of Adrian. Still it was a great 
piece of fortune that Adrian died without a son to succeed to, and to 
inherit, his father’s rancour. The philanthropic Antoninus Pius caused 
the decrees of his predecessor to fall into desuetude the moment the 
Jews ceased to war. 


The Rabbinical schools flourished at Tiberias, and it was there that the 


| great composition of the oral law—the Mishna— was undertaken. 
| The principal party concerned in this was Rabbi Judah, the prince or 


patriarch of the Jews, a lineal descendant of Gamaliel. This Rabbi 


‘was also said to have been the contemporary and friend of the Emperor 
Antoninus; but it could not be ascertained whether the Antoninus was _ 


Caracalla, Heliogabalus, or Alexander Severus, all of whom adopted the 
same surname, 


Babylon, the Jews recognised two distinct codes — the one, the written 


law of Moses; the second, the oral law, or the application of the prin- | 
7 ciples of the written law according to the decisions adopted: by the 
“spiritual and judicial chiefs, who from time to time sat in the judgment- 
seat of Moses, and claimed that authority by direct transmission from 
him; and that the sects of Sadducees and Essenes not only denied the 


authority, but also the existence of such atradition. It could be clearly 


proved, however, on historical grounds, that the existence of the first 
and most important of these sects did not reach further back than the 


time when Grecian philosophy first began to be introduced and exer- 
cised an influence over the higher classes of the Jews, under Alexander 


the Great: while a belief in the validity of the traditions had long 


taken a deep root among the people; to that extent that even in the 
Gospels we found it said, ‘The Scribes and Pharisecs sit in Moses 


seat; all things whatsoever they bid you do, that observe and do.” 
The great aim of the oral !aw was to secure a better observance of the 


written law, by introducing uniformity in all its practice and observ- 


ances. During the struggle of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the 
disputes between the two great Rabbinical Schools, this uniformity was — 


not always observed. But with Jerusalem the sect of the Sadducees 
failed. The few Rabbins who escaped belonged to the school of Hillel; 


and they accepted as their chief his descendant, who had been the 


hereditary patriarch of the Jewish schools. The doctrine of this schoo! 
gradually prevailed, so that in the time of Rabb: Judah thé decision of 
the school at Tiberias was received by Jews all over the world as law, 


Tillthen these traditions had been taught by word of mouth, which 


| could only be obtained from recognised and duly authorised teachers, | 
For unlesa the teachers had | 
been recognised and regularly ordained, it was not certain that the 

tradition flowed from the right source; and unless the disciple who 
was desirous of learning could get himself acknowledged as a pupil by 


by disciples regularly received by them. 


these teachers he had no means of obtaining the information he desired. 
‘The consequence was, that while the great mass of the people were 
most anxious properly to observe their religion, they were shut out 


from the acquisition of the oral law, by means of which alone the 


observances could be taught; they were thus completely dependant for — 


guidance upon the Rabbins, and consequently held them in the very 
highest veneration; and as these were but human beings, ut followed 
that they entertained the highest Op lInion ot their occupation, and of 
those who followed that occupation ; that they unbibed a strony spirit 
of caste, that they only intermarried among themselves, and looked 
upon any nearer connexion with common men as altogether unbecoming. 


The consequence of ail this was, that their influence over the peopie- 


was immense; a circumstance which was still further heightened by 
the doctrine that the Rabbinical ordination could not be obtained out 
of Palestine. Under these circumstances, it was evident, that if i had 


443 


His successor, Marcus Aurelius, made it arule | 
not to interfere with any religious system that could plead antiquity. 


He wished to. detain the attention of his audience for a _ 
_ few minutes while he spoke of the compilation of the Mishna, because 
that was the text-book of the Talmud, and the law of the Jews in every. 
part of the world. He had already stated, that, after their return from 
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been possible to exterminate the Rabbins, the 
that traditional knowledge must have died with them. 
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Adrian at- 
tempted this extermination, but he did not succeed. The dangers, 
however, were far too great that Rabbi Judah should have lightly 
exposed tradition to them. When, therefore, their circumstances again 
became disturbed, partly by the wars with the Persians, and still more 
by the troubles that arose in the Roman Empire after the death of 
Alexander Severus, the Rabbins began to apprehend that the dangers 


might be repeated, and determined to place the oral law beyond the | 


reach of any vicissitude, by consigning to writing that which had hitherto 
been transmitted by verbal instruction. This was called the Mishna, or 
repetition of the law.- lt embodied all the decisions, views, Opinions, 


and debates of all the teachers that lived and taught in Israel, from the 
- days of Simon the Just, who was supposed to have been the contemporary — 


of Alexander the Great, 300 years before the Christian era, till the days 
of Rabbi Judah himself, 200 years after the Christian era; so that 
whatever opinion some might entertain respecting the validity of the 
tradition from Moses, it was certain that the Mishna embraced tradi- 
tions of 600 years. ‘The book was divided into six sedarim, or series 5 
the first contained the law relating to agriculture; the second to the 


observance of the Sabbath and Festivals; the third treated of the rela-_ 
~ tions of husband aud wife; the fourth of the rights of persons and 


things; the fifth of the sacrifices brought into the temple; and the 
sixth of those defilements to which men are subject, and the purification 


they require. This compilation was sub-divided into sixty-three treatises, 


each of which is again sub-divided into several chapters, each of which 
contains several sections;-and the whole was so comprehensive and 


-% luminous, that it occupied the entire activity and industry of Rabbi |} 
Judah and several associates, and it furnished the Jews with a com. — 
plete code of all the observances that had been practised during the 
existence of the Temple, and of the laws that had governed the Jews © 


when ‘they formed an independent nation. One necessity for this 
work was, by a strict line to mark the difference between the church 


and the synagogue, because the more widely the church spread and_ 


progressed, the more anxious the synagogue became that its adherents 
should be distinct from it; for there were many Christians who, in 
the beginning of the third century, celebrated the Sabbath along with 


the Jews on the seventh day, and who practised circumcision, and 
- abstained from forbidden meats, as the Jews did. It was, therefore, 
mo longer possible, by the law of Moses, to distinguish the Jew; and | 
so correct were the views of the Mishna, that even now the ritual law 
of that compilation stamps the Jew and marks his identity. 
mediate result, it was not beneficial to the school of Tiberias. The 
Jews who resided beyond the Kuphrates had long been anxious to 
emancipate themselves from that school, and had made several efforts 


In its im- 


to place their own school on an equality with it, but always failed. 


Although they likewise had hereditary chiefs who claimed their 
- descent from the house of David, yet so long as the family of Hillel, 


the patriarchs of ‘Tiberias, were in possession of the tradition, this 


family maintained its superiority, When the extreme erudition which 
the verbal law required was no longer necessary, these descendants 


gradually lost pre-eminence in learning. It was assiduous study and 
mental power that raised men to pre-en.inence, and there were some who 


a acquired a degree of celebrity that completely overshadowed the patri- 
arch himself; and when two eminent Rabbins established schools 


beyond the Euphrates, they declared that they had left no equals in 
Palestine. The schools of which they were the heads were from that 
moment equal with the school of ‘Fiberias. The restoration of the 
Persian Empire was an important circumstance as connected with the 


history of the Jews. ‘This was brought about by the successful enter-- 


prise of Artaxerxes, a soldier of fortune, who claimed to be a descend- 


the Jews, who had not so long lost their nationality, who had much 
stronger hopes than these could ever have entertained. All those pro- 
vinces on the Euphrates, in which the Jews were mest numerous, 
came under the Persians. Their priests, called Magi, exercised con- 


who, like themselves, worshipped no idols. Yet, as it was a law of 
Zoroaster that none could serve the State except those who worshipped 
the rising sun, the Jews found themselves at once shut out from the 
service of the State; and the consequence was, that many of their most 
ahie men who, till then, had devoted their talents to the service of the 
country, were glad to undertake the compilation of the Talmud. The 
next event was the short-lived empire of Palmyra, whose talented and 


high-spirited Queen Zenobia was a Jewess by birth, 


| and publicly pro- 
fessed her religion, Puoneey | 


li though she did nothmg for her co-religionists. But | 
The event which subsequently exercised the greatest influence on the || 


the teachers of the peoples 


existence was a matter of great doubt. I 
fessed the science declared that it dated from the oldest times, that all 


ant of Darius, and said le was appointed to restore the empire of. | 
— Cyrus. The tolowers of Zoroaster, now, after an oblivion of nearly 
five hundred years, started into power, a most animating example to. 


history of the Jews was the eventual triumph of Christianity, ang its 
ascending the throne of the Roman empire in the person of Constantine 
the Great. That change in religion worked no immediate chanye jp 
the position of the Jews; and how they got involved in the disputes of 
Arians and Trinitarians was not very clear. The compilation of th, 
Talmud was resolved upon, in order that the precepts of the Mishna 
might be thoroughly explained, The Rabbi Ashi undertook the com. 
pilation; and the Rabbins held half-yearly meetings, at which the 
various points of the Mishna were discussed and explained; and not 
only were the approved sentiments of the meetings entered upon the 


minutes, but the whole discussion was written, and formed the Talmud. 


It contained not only the Mishnaic law, but also historical, biogra. 
phical, and chronological narration. These materials were introduced 
without any apparent order ; and by the side of opinions the most pro. 
found and philosophi¢al, we might find others the most outré. The 
Talmud became the great spot for the assault of every enemy to the 
Jews. ‘There was, perhaps, no book in existence which had been gp» 
zealously defended by one religious system, and so furiously attacked 
by others, as the Talmud. For not only Christians, but Mahomet 
likewise, in his Koran, vented his indignation against it, but the assajl. 
ants fixed upon’such passages as they fuund most obnoxious, without 


examining whether they had been approved, whether they were such 
as had been received as law—-whether they were the views that. 
influenced the conduct and directed the actions of the Jews. 


only of late years that the Jews themselves arrived at a proper under: 


_ standing of the spirit and character of the Talmud. ‘They all had per-. 
fect reliance upon the doctrine of submission to the will of God; and 


they knew the Talmud inculcated moderation in prosperity, resignation 


in adversity, and taught the: Jew to centre his hopes and _ aspirations 


upon another and a better world. They were ready to allow that it 


| contained much of an opposite character; that, where the opinions of 
so many different men were transcribed without any mark of approba- 
tion or reprobation, along with the diamond there would be found a 
| great deal of dross) When men attacked the Talmud for the purpose 

of wounding the Jews, of attacking their morality, of degrading their 
religious feelings, the Jews could shrug their shoulders and _ laugh. 


When men laid their hands on some ridiculous agadah, on something 


which asserts what nobody ever did believe, and this was thrown in- 
their teeth as the contents of the Talmud, they could only pity those 


who knew the work no better. Along with the Talmud, which was 


accessible to every one, there was a second system of tradition existing: 
It was not publicly tauzht im their schools, and its. 
For while the Jew that pro-— 


among the Jews. 


the great Biblical characters were proficient in the Cabalistic science, 
and tbat the learned Habbins were acquainted with its principles, yet 


several Jearned Jews had declared those who professed the study of 
~ Cabala to be but dreamers, and asserted that its principles were imag}- 
nations rather than realities. The Jews at present were divided into | 


three classes — the very few who professed to know anything of 
Cubala, the learned men who rejected its existence, and the great body 
of the people, learned and unlearned, who, without being acquainted 


with its principles, still believed that there was such a science, and 
~ moreover believed that it exercised a great influence over the faith ol 


the Jews, For the Jew, though not acquainted with the principles of 


Cabala, believed that in the observance of the divine law there was not 


only the mere fact of doing so, but that there was attached to it a 
higher, a spiritual function —a something that placed the soul of man 
in more immediate connexion with God—a something that made the 


law and its enactments a connexion between the law of God and mans _ 
final home and destiny. He (Dr. Raphall) was no Cabalist; he was 


not learned enough to say there was such a science, resting on a secure 
foundation, nor bold enough to join those who say there Is 0 such 


thing. But this he knew, that the few who had been its real professors — 


had led a life of holiness, humility, and abnegation —a life of poverty 
and suffering; while impostors gave rise to the Rosicrucian and alche- 


mist tricks, which in the middle ages we knew were, and in this en-_ 


ri, lightened age are, perhaps, practised...But with regard to the Talmud, 
_-Siderable-poliieal-intluence, though by no means hostile to the Jews, 


if any man pretended to say it was a work of perfection, and contained 
nothing but what was perfectly good — believe him not. If any pre 
tended to say that the Talmud was a work of utter reprobation, that it 
contained nothing but what was reprehensive — believe him not. 


any man pretended to say that the doctrines which the Talmud incul- 
cated, the doctrines which are received and acted upon, and have bee? 


received and acted upon for centuries by the louse of Israel, are U0 
social or immoral —tell him plainly it is not true; and if he should 
point to some out-of-the-way opinion, some unsocial expression, tur? 
upon him, and ask him — Is this opinion received and recognised by 
the synagogue ? Does it form part of the laws which the Jews obey, 
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‘sit merely recorded in the minutes, as something that was said, as 
something that was done ? — lhe Lecturer concluded amid great ap- 
plause, announcing that, in the beginning of the year 1848, he would 
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deliver the two additional lectures of the course. 


REPEAL OF AN OBNOXIOUS LAW. 


_ The debates on the above question were re-commenced on 
Sunday last, the 20th inst., by the rate-payers of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews’ Congregation. An excellent letter was 
read from the Rev. Abm. Belais, warmly approving of Mr. De 
Castro’s motion. The latter gentleman, in an open, manly, and 
straight-forward speech, then proposed the following resolution ; — 
«That every person who may have incurred the penalty of 
‘Herem,’ by an infraction of the old Ascama of Kaal (resolution 
of the Board), No. L (now repealed), shall no longer be considered 
under that penalty, but subject only to the same pains and dis- 
qualifications as are in force against the members of the Burton- 
street. place of worship, under the Declaration of the. Ecclesias- 
tical Authorities of the United Congregations.” Mr. M. Picciotto 
seconded the proposition in a lucid and erudite speech, in the 


course of which he quoted several extracts from the Shulchan— 


Aruch, Yore Déah, Section Halechoth Nedarim, in confirmation 


of his views of the question, which are of such an interesting 


| character that we transcribe part of them. _ 


Section chap. 228, parag. 25. 


_ The vows and excommunications instituted by a Congregation are 


not considered as enactments of a general consent, although they may 


have been proclaimed in the name of God (and of the Congregation), | 


and can be absolved withoul assigning a reason, and without repentance ; 


and without requiring either a Haham, or a Beth- Din of three PETSONS 
because such institutions are nothing more than a kind of decree, 


conveying an excommunication against their violators ; therefore they 
(the Congregation) institute the vows, etc.,, and they themselses 
absoive, should they even have pronounced an oath with the excom- 
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put a second Ilerem against the absolution, they can still absolve, by 


annulling the second Fterein first, and the first Herem afterwards. 


Paragraph 31. 


| | | 

When a Congregation wish to absolve from an Ascama with Herem, 
and there are some opponents, the decision rests with the majority ; 
if the majority agree to the absolution, they can ubsolve, and those who 
disagree may regard the Herem as-still extant, as far as they are con- 
cerned, 


Paragraph 8. 
nna orn 


repentance. 
Paragraph 31 has the following note. 


_ Ithas been customary to go further still in the way of lenity; for it 
Writter: in the name of the teacher of w’x that nowa- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Excommunicatien does not require ( for its absolution) either a motive 


days, when excommunications are disregarded, it is nof proper to 
excommunicate all those who deserve it, not even for great crimes; 
and Hahamim are indulgent even in cases of Justice. 


‘now 

Di Cia Paragraph 8 has the following comment. 

Tt relates to him who has vowed with excommunication to do a 
certain thing, that they can absolve him without a motive and without 

, repentance; and so it is explained in y’ay%; but, as regards the 

| excommunications of a Congregation, it is a matter of course that they 
do not require either a motive or repentance. 


Book “ Questions and Answers,” question 72; answers, with the 
authority of the wa" 


any weeny oven ux ps 
When the majority of the Congregation have expressed their inten- 
tion to absolve, they need not ask anybody, nor make any MAAN (public | 
absolution); but it is sufficient that a majority of them agree to say, 
“ We do not wish to maintain those enactments any longer.” 
In the same chapter, he further says,) 
When the student considers the consultations of RIN. 
e"eey he will be convinced of the truth of what T have «ate! in 
their names, viz.: that the declaration of remission is sufficient, om? no 
mann is required ; and the expression used, NY (that isto 
| say, * they absolve from excommunications”), signifies, that they 
notify to the public that those enactments shall have no longer any 
~The celebrated Duran, in the pa’wn, vol.t. chap. 123, has the follow. 
Ing express sentence :— | 
| Tt is conformable to the law, that the Congregation can absolve from 
their excommunications without asking a Ilaham (Ecclesiastic). | 
| The reading of the above produced much sensation. Mr, N. 
Montefiore also spoke in favour of the motion, in a speech of 
much ability; and Messrs. S$. Almosnino, David Brandon, ete , 
ete., expressed themselves favourable to the measure. The 
opponents were Messrs. John Dias, S. Abeeasis, S. Aloof, S. 


but only thirty-one voted, and the numbers were — j 


| | Sequeira, etc., etc. On -the division, thirty-four were present, 
Nore.— And there are some Rabbis who say, that even if they have | ; 
made an express condition that there shall be no absolution, they can _ 
"yet change their mind and absolve; and if they have gone so far as to 


| Majority in favour of Mr. De Castro’s resolution. 1] | 
Messrs. Guedalla, Joseph Sebag, and Abm, Lindo Moeatta, 
did not vote. The confirmation of the above is fixed for Sunday, 
- March 5, when a full attendance is expected. We hope that the 
true friends of religious liberty will muster their forces on the — 
occasion, and, by an overwhelming majority, blot out that dis- 
graceful Ascama — the abolition of which must lead, sooner cr 
later, to the repeal of the odious “ Declaration” -by the Kecie-— 
siastical Court. | 


To the Editor of lhe Jewish Chronicle. 


Sirn,—In your last number there appeared a letter from a 
Christian subscriber, enquiring whether the Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, M.P., approved of the conduct of Dr. Adler, in the 
| matter of the “ Angel’’ persecution, and in the more recent 
instance of the late Mr. Uenjamin Elkin; to which you repliedy 


that the intolerant acts in question were “ avowedly not sauce 
| tioned” by that gentleman. 
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May I, a member of the proscribed communion, ask on what 
public acts of the Baron de Rothschild you have founded your 
positive assertion? Would it not have been more germane to 
the facts, to have stated that the apathy evinced by the whole 
Jewish body, the distinguished family of the Rothschilds not 
excepted, in the first instance alluded to by your correspondent, 
must have strengthened and encouraged the learned Doctor in 
his intolerant course? Further, that though a public appeal was 
put forth on that decasion by the persecuted community, it did 


not meet with a response from any one congregation in the 


kingdom ! 


It therefore appears to me, that it was not until the election 


for the City of London drew near, that the worthy Baron became 


so sudden a convert to religious freedom, so sudden an enemy to 
religious persecution. 


May I also ask what public steps have been taken to redeem 


the promise made at that period, that every influence should be 
exerted to procure the abolition of an excommunication founded, 
as you yourself have clearly demonstrated, upon the: rankest |) 
falsehoods, and contrary to every recognised principle of Talmudic | 
law? It has been the fashion of late to boast of our innate love © 
of freedom — surely the foul deeds before narrated cannot be 


quoted as proofs. 


Before I conclude, I take the liberty to ask the Jewish Asso-— 
ciation how they relished being deserted by the magnate whom 
they fondly hoped would have honoured their last public meeting, 


in presiding over its deliberations? Surely they were not con- 


sidered too radical; yet that might have been the reason, as, | 
- though the honourable gentleman is so profuse in his aspirations — 
after the heaven-born goddess, Liberty, he could, notwithstanding, | 


-aecept the office of Chairman of the Board of Deputies, on the 


express stipulation that he should not recognise the Burton-street 

place of worship as a Synagogue. So much for profession —so — 

much for performance. There are other important matters worthy || the latic 

of, the best consideration of the Association, which they, if they |; We live in an age when the material and mechanical are con- 

are true to their principles, will not neglect ere they dissolve; |} fessedly too much the objects of exclusive attention, and although 
| he would be the last to undervalue any agency that had been 


what those matters are, I may, perhaps, at some future period, 


call their attention to, if allowed space in your liberal journal. 
Let us, therefore, trust that the prospect of the abolition of the | 
remnant of Christian intolerance may impress on the minds of |) 


my co-religionists, that the only way to render themselves worthy 


of the boon, is to accord that freedom of action to others that — 
they are now asking of a Christian legislature. | , 


| remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


48, Poland-street, Feb. 15, 1848. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


- ‘Sir,--An instance of the tolerant minds of the Committee of 
- gentlemen presiding over the Villareal (Portuguese) School has 
latterly been shown, by their refusing to elect the present 


Governess, unless her husband would pledge himself that he 
would resign the office of Assistant English Teacher of the West 
Metropolitan Jewish School, which he was obliged to yield to. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, these gentlemen must be aware that such 
persecution 13 in opposition to that spirit of toleration which js 
now pervading this country, and that it is unseemly, whilst 
persons of other creeds are evincing a kindlier feeling towards us 
that the Jew should be found persecuting his brother Jew. | 
remain, Mr: Editor, your obedient servant, 


The enclosed card gives my name and address in full. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Muruat Instruction Society.—On Friday 
(Feb. [S),)Mr.W. Baker delivered a lecture on the var 
substances used in the arts. The talented Lecture 
of his remarks, explained the n 


evening last 
lous vegetable 
r, in the course 
ature of the cotton plant, of the 


and France. 


business of the world would be better done. 
_ philosophy that made success—the passing hour's prosperity—te 
test and standard of worldly wisdom! 


various uses to which it was applied, and also of flax. showin 


| the difference between cotton and linen, and explaining why cali 


is rejected by surgeons, in the dressing of wounds, and Jip 

preferred. Mr. Baker also brought under the notice of his 
auditory the properties of Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 4, 
modes by which they are severally extracted from the trees, ani 
the various purposes to which they can be applied. The audi. 
ence, who filled the room almost to suffocation, repeatedly cheered 
the worthy gentleman during his lecture; and we are happy , 
state, that nearly two-thirds of the parties present consisted of 
youths from the age of ten years and upwards. The latter fact jg 
sufficiently gratifying, without another word being written on oy; 
part, to induce the friends of education to lend a cheerful help ty 


this infant and praiseworthy institution. We must not omit t) 


mention, that the lectures at this institution are delivered gra. 


| tuitously, which, on every evening, is gratefully acknowledged by 


a suitable vote of thanks. 
Jews’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INstity. 


Sussex Hati.—On Thursday, the 10th inst., T. Lawrence. 
Esq. concluded a course of lectures on “ National Characteristics; 


illustrated in the biographies of eminent natives of Great Britain 
The great personages treated of, and in whom the 
lecturer traced many coincidents, were, Johnson and Voltaire: 
Chatham and Mirabeau; Boileau and Pope; Shakspeare ané 
Moliére; and Burns and Beranger—from whose works he pro. 
duced and beautifully recited and explained several extracts, 


Tn conclusion, the lecturer observed, that, in drawing their at. 


tention to the characters and productions of some of the most 


eminent men who had respectively adorned the literature of 
|| France and Great Britain, he had an object above and beyond that 
| of placing in prominent contrast their beauties, peculiarities, o: 
defects. He had endeavoured incidentally to show who are the 


real teachers and legislators of mankind; to claim for genius our 
reverent homage as the revelation oft-times of the highest wisdom 


brought to bear on the great cause of human civilisation,—the 
last to underrate the victories of science, and the triumphs of 


mechanical invention—yet he knew he was right in affirming that, 
in the career of national progress, there are more important 
elements than the railroad and the steam-boat. In the accumu: 
lated capital of a country, there were richer items than those that 
|| form the staple of its traffic: in the sum of national wealth—that 

fine old Saxon word, which means, in its primary signification, not 


the outward appliances of life alone, but all that in any way cot- 


duces or contributes to our prosperity and weal—he would reckon 
| the lofty lessons, the inspiring truths, the humanising principles, 
the great examples—powerful to stimulate, to encourage, aid & 
exalt—which he believed to be at the bottom of all national pro- § 


Bless, and, deprived of which at the present time, we were no 


more than the lifeless body without the living soul. He believed, 


—whatever some men might think to the contrary,—that wheo 
these principles were fully recognised and acted on, the practical 


Perish the false 


Perish the grovelling 
policy that forsook the vantage ground of principle, and adopted 
a low expediency as its guide of conduct! Perish the shallow 


wisdom that affected to deride what it could not comprehend, and 


had its ready scoff and sneer for the enthusiast’s fancy and the 


| poet's dream! In the recognition and appreciation of higher pr 


ciples, he rested his hopes of the future, believing that thus, and 
thus alone, are sown the seeds, that, by the blessing of heave? 
upon their growth, will yield an abundant harvest of national -avé 
individual greatness. The worthy 
listened to throughout each lecture with the most marked at 
tention by a numerous and highly respectable audience, ap 
during the delivery, and especially at the close thereof, was ™® 
enthusiastically and deservedly applauded. 


and talented lecturer 
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The following epitaph, by Rabbi Edelman, is written on the 
i tate lamented Rabbi Aaron Moses Fuld, of Frankfort on the 
Maine, who departed this life on the 29th December last. The 


Jewish community have indeed ‘sustained a severe loss in the 


S deceased, who was not only distinguished as a scholar in biblical 
| and rabbinical literature, but whose modest piety and unostenta- 
| tious philanthropy were proverbial, not only at Frankfort, where 
t he resided, but also among every Jewish community in Europe. 
' 4 correspondent of the “Orient” says of him: ‘ This loss 


© yumber of those who enjoyed his paternal advice and support— 
| those who received his gratuitous instruction (with which he occu- 
pied many hours of the day)—those whose sufferings he allevi- 
© ated, either by his own purse or by his extensive influence— 
» those whom he provided with clothing, when in rags—those whom 


with a kind and delicate consideration, which made the reci- 


© his wise counsel and effectual aid—those thousands whose tears 
© mingle with the deserted orphans’ and the unprotected widows’ 


whose memory is ever a blessing.’ 
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Tue FuNERAL oF THE LATE Mr. ELxin.— The Archives 


‘ Israelites concludes a biography of the late Mr. Elkin, and an 
account of the funeral proceedings, with the following observa-— 


tions :— 


| the first dignity of man —bhis liberty of conscience; but it be- 
» comes particularly odious if it be exercised against the last wish 
5 of the dead, and if it disrespect even the solemnities of the last 
= obsequies. We ought to add, that in England, at the moment 
» when English Judaism combats, with every effort in its resource, 
f the fanaticism of English Protestantism, this act of intolerance 


§ of the Rabbinical authority. We can hardly conceive how the 
p Chief Rabbi of London, Dr. Adler, who, at least, till now, has 
} sot shown himself hostile to progress, could have thus fallen into 
q the ignoble errors of the times of barbarism and ignorance. We 
§ ‘ainot imagine how he could lend so powerful a weapon to the 
adversaries of emancipation, and not comprehend how he, the 
| ‘piritual and supreme Chief of the British Synagogues, by thus 
B 'pholding an exploded law, has sanctioned every other abuse in 
s Ur religious ceremonies. ‘I have made my peace with God, 
| Said poor Mr, Elkin, a few hours before his death, ‘ and with 
| an I have made it long ago;’ but he forgot that there are 
"nds, with whom one can neither make, nor hope for, peace. 


lunges every friend of humanity in the deepest mourning. The 


he comforted at his own family table, when they were hungry, — 


 pients barely feel, that what they received was charity — those | 
| who, though opposed to his orthodox tendency, equally partook of - 


| “What shall we say of the conduct of Dr. Adler? Intolerance 
) is at all times, and under all circumstances, a manifest attack on — 


| ppears the more awkward, and the more anomalous, on the part — 
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can bear testimony to the worth of Rabbi Aaron Moses Fuld, || 
and will remember that name as that of a truly righteous man, | 


Disabilities, | 
by decisive majorities in all its stages: indeed, the Noes on the second | 
|| reading were only twenty-two, 
“ The bill was introduced into the Lords on the 19th of August, and read | 
| a first time; bnt, on account of the lateness of the session, the Marquess of 
| Westmiuster postponed its further progress. 

“ At the beginning of the session of 1841, after the presentation of a 


\ 


REVIEW. 
Progress of Jewish Emancipation since 1829, 
If any apology were required for any publication at present on 


the Jewish Question, the one supplied by the author of this little 


brochure, in the introduction, must be satisfactory. He justly 


“So much misconception exists as to the nature of the measures which 


have hitherto been introduced into Parliament for the removal of the civil 
disabilities of Englishmen professing the Jewish religion —and as to the 
manner in which they have at intervals been received, not only by the two 
branches of the legislature, but by the most distinguished of our public 


men, representing very different shades of opinion, both in the politicaland 


the religious world—that it has been deemed expedient to offer to the 
public a short summary of what has occurred, in this respect, since the 
first great parliamentary step to advance Jewish Emancipation was taken 


in 1830 by Mr. Huskisson, then leader of the friends of Mr. Canning.” 


From this first mention of the question by Mr. Huskisson, in 
1830, the pamphleteer proceeds to its formal introduction as a 


bill by the late Robert Grant, in the same year, its subsequent — 
passing through all its stages in the Commons, and its rejection — 


by the Lords on the second reading being moved, on the Ist of 


| August, 1833. Undaunted by this defeat, Mr. Grant renewed 
|| his motion in the Commons early in the next session, which was _ 
|| carried through all its stages by large majorities, but was again 
| rejected by the Lords, not, however, on the merits of the bill, but — 


on account of — ay 


“ An unconstitutional agitation against the independence of the House > 
of Lords, which had been encouraged for some time by an extreme section 
\| of the Liberal party, and at this moment particularly prevailed. The 
Lords were not unwilling to seize an early opportunity of asserting the — 


free exercise of their legislative privileges.” 
_ “ Notwithstanding, however,”’ says the author, “ this temporary check, 


the progress of Jewish Emancipation experienced in the course of the _ 


ensuing year a great and unprecedented advance. Towards the end of the 


| session of 1835, the Attorney-General, Sir John Campbell, introduced the 
|| ‘ Sheriffs’-Declaration Bill’ into the House of Commons. This bill passed 
— both Houses without-opposition, and, receiving the Royal assent on the 


2ist of August, 1835, became a law, by which a person professing the 


Jewish religion might fill the high constitutional office of Sheriff of a — 
“ Encouraged by this success, Mr. Spring Rice, in 1836, introduced a — 


bill, similar to that of Mr. Grant, for the general removal of Jewish Civil 
It was read a first time on the 13th of June, and was carried 


petition from Mr. David Salomons — who, in the interval, had been ejected 
an Alderman of the City of London, but had been unable to take his seat 
in consequence ef the declaration contained in the words, ‘On the true 
faith of a Christian’ —a ‘ Bill for the Relief of Persons of the Jewish 


| Religion elected to Municipal Offices,’ was introduced into the House of 


Commons by Mr, Divett, and carried by a@ majority of 1 13. This bill was 
introduced into the Lords by the Marquess of Bute, and, although opposed 


— by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was carried on its second reading. — 
‘ Notwithstanding this bill was lost in a later stage, opinion bad hecome — 


so favourably disposed towards the emancipation of the British Jews in 
1845, that a similar bill was originated in the House of. Lords itself, and 

‘Sir Robert Peel moved the first reading of the bill in the House of 
Commons, supported by Lord John Russell, and it went through all its 


stages by very decisive majorities, and received the Royal assent July Jist, 


1845.”" 
The pamphlet then, after alluding to the “ Religious Opinions 


| Relief Bill,’ which received the Royal assent on the 1&th of 


August, 1846, concludes with the history of the re-introduction 
of the question during last year, consequent on the election of 
Baron Rothschild for the City of London; and we hope that the 
author will, in continuation of history, soon record its final 
triumph in the Commons and Lords, and the Royal assent 
thereto. 
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J EWISH CHRONICLE. 


— MARRIED. 


Ga ednesday, February 16, by the Reverend the Chief. 
“Rabbi Mr. I. — to Miss Caroline Kesner. 


| NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letter “G.G.," and other correspondence, is 


CEEY OF LONDON MECHANICS’ MUTUAL 


INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


This Institution has recently been formed, under the above name, for the 
Moral and Intellectual Improvement of the Working Class of wert to 


which your kind attention is earnestly solicited. 


[tis an incontrovertible fact, that at the present time there are some 
hundreds of Jewish Adults, who, from having been compelled at too early 


an age to seck a livelihood, have been left ignorant of the first elements of || 


Education. 


The Committee deem it expedient on their part to my before the Public 
the intention of its Founders. 


Since the formation of this ‘Institation, dinseatiis of 130 persons of the 
above class have joined it, the Classes already formed consisting of Hebrew, 
English, Writing and Arithmetic, are regularly and fully attended ; the 


charge 16 is. per Quarter, a sum, the smallness of which is an inducement 
to many to join it who could not afford a larger amount. 


An Institution such as this is designed to be subordinate to, and, as it 


were, preparatory to, the higher class of Instruction offered at otler Insti- 


tutions, which must be unappreciated until the first rudiments of Education 


are understood, and a taste acquired for Literary pursuits. 


This Institution, now established seven weeks, has hitherto ree deviled | 
on in the Coffee Room of the Montefiore Arms, Phil’s Buildings, Hounds- 


ditch, which has been bired at a nominal charge; but very great incon- 


venience is felt froma want of pester a spacious premiers for the classes 
already formed. 


The Committee, having entered into an arrangement to take the premises 


situate No. 3, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, have resolved to make an appeal | 
to the Members of the Jewish Community to aid them in carrying out a_ 


design caleulatcd to remove‘a vast amount of ignorance prevailing amongst 


a large portion of the humbler. elass of Jews; nor are they unconscious of 


the efforts that have been made of late years, to place them on a perfect 


in Educational acquirements, 


Having thus set forth the objects of this 5 Institution, the Compmittes 


adequate to its purpose. 


A Depvtation of the Committee will avail themselves of the earliest op- 


portunity of w ating on the Friends of Education for their geht and 


Support. 
| February 18th, 1848, 


DON ATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Solomon, esq. Morice Moses, esq. . O10 
1. L. Miers, esq. . 1 1 Moses, 
Alfred Davis, esq. Jonas, esa, ».0 10 
John Davis, esq. . J, Jonas, 10 
Walter Josephs, 1 1 Laurence Levy. 0:10 
A Friend - 1 0 Coronel, esq. .010 
Lewis lsaacs,esq. 01. Woolf, esq. 0-10 
M. Lazarus, esq... O10. -0 Joseph Mitchell, 0 10. 
BOOKS. 
Volumes. Volumes 
Revi Dei Mills.) Joseph Josephs. . . . 11 
Messrs, Henry Solomon . 40. l. Vallentine , 
(with. 24 Lewis Isaacs | g 
oses Moses... 8 


Donations and Subscriptions, as well as Gifts of 
will be thankfully received by Mr. M. Books 


for the Library, 
Commercial-road: Mr. I. Vallentine, 


Moses, President, 20, Morgan-street, 


Vice-presid 
R. Lazarus, Treasurer, Shaftesbury-s Mr, 
Chronicle” Office, 24, Houndsditeh; 
tary, at the lastitution, No. 3, Bury- 


treet, New North- road ; 
and by H. Solomon, 
“Court, St. Mary Axe, 


at the “ Jewish 
Honorary Secre- 


| earnestly “solic it your kind co-operation to aid them in carrying out their | 
design, and also in itr gaia their Library, which is at —— very in-. 


equality with their Christian Brethren, and now the y, by an effort of their 
own, would show their de ‘termination. hot to remain behind their neighbours dp 


Second Series, 10s. 


Isaac Leeser. 


DEVOTIONAL AND LITERARY wor 


OF THE REV. ISAAC LEESER, — 


y RS. JOEL, 42, Fore-Street, London, Agent for the publications of 


eminent Jewish divine, has just received a supply of 
standard works:--- 
Instructions in the Mosaic Religion, from the German of Johlson, 35. 34. 
Catechism for Younger Children, 3s. 3d. 
The Jews and the Mosaic Law; essays on the Principles and Polity of 
Judaism, 7s. 
Pulpit Discourses; Argumentative and Devotional, First Series, Lbs, 


the following 


‘Elementary Introduction to the Scriptures, 2s. 6d. 

The Occident, a Monthly Magazine for the diffusion of Knowledge on 
Jewish Literature and Religion; containing Sermons, Historical and 
Didactic Essays, Tales, Poetry, News-items, etc., etc, Edited by the Rey, 
15s. per annum. 

Jewish Miscellany; a Periodical Collection of Original Tales, ete, , ete, 
5s. per annum. 

The Pentateuch, Hebrew and English, with the Haftorahs. The text js 
admirably printed, and the translation decidedly the most faithful and Original 
in use among the Jews. £2 7s. ‘6d. 

Daily Prayers, with translations in use among the Portuguese and Spans 


Jews. 718; 


Wow EXHIBITING, 53, PALL MALL, 
ODELS of the TABERNACLE and ENCAMPMENT of 
ISRAEL. By the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, A.B. | 


. These Models display, with the utmost minuteness and delicacy of finish, 
the elaborate construction of the sacred Original. No expense has been 


| spared in the exact execution of the details of the Scripture account, and 


every fabric and material corresponds precisely with those of the Original 


| Structure, so far as it has been possible to obtain them. 


The Models are duly explained by the Author during the Day, from a 
Eleven until Eight o’Clock. 


“Lectures on the Spiritual meaning of the Tabernacle Types will be 
delivered every Evening, except Saturday. 


_ Admission, One Shilling—Cbildren and Schools as usual. 


Tickets for the Lectures may be obtained at the Gallery, 53, Pall Mall ; or 


of Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster- row, 


A A Synopas of the Tabernacle, with Rx Remarks, 
: small 4t0., price One 


THE WAY OF FAITH, OR THE SHORT BIBLE, 


Containing selections from-all the Books of Holy Writ, translated from the 


- Fifth German Edition of Dr. M. Biidinger, ky DAVID ASHER, under the 


special sanction and patronage of the REV. DR. ADLER, Chief Rabbi of 
the German Jews in the British Empire. 


LONDON: | | 
SAMUEL BAGSTER AND | SONS, 15, PATERNOSTER- ROW. 
JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, BELL 
SPITALFIELDS, | 


For 600 Boys, and 300 Girls. 


\ ‘ANTED, for the BOYS’ DEPARTMENT of the above Institution, 


Two. Hebrew Masters, Two English Masters, and Three Pupil Teachers, 
also, One Female Pupil Teacher for the Girls’ School. The candidates will be 
required to produce testimonials as to their knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing, and their ability to maintain the strict discipline of a public school. 

as is not necessary that the English canaidates should be of the Jewish 
religion, 

Further particulars may be obtained the (at 16, 
Marks), to whom applications must be forwarded on or before the ao 


instant. S. SOLOMON, Secretary: 


\ RS. EZEKIEL’s BOARD and LODGING HOUSE, 
14, Upper Newington, Liverpool. Parties of the Jewish persuasion 
will find every accommodation at the above Establishment. Private Diving 


Rooms, if required. Dinners sent out to Order, Every Accommodation 
during the Passover Holidays. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, se 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, and publishe % 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London.; Friday, February 25, 19m 
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